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HENRY PURCELL. 

By Beatrice M. Goode. 

Henry Purcell was born at a time when music in England 
was at its lowest ebb. It had reached a high point of brilliancy 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, but during the 
time of the Puritan ascendancy it became very degenerate. 
In 1643 the cathedral service was suppressed, church music 
books destroyed, organs taken down, choir men and boys 
turned adrifc, and no music allowed to be sung save plain 
metrical psalms, and these were performed without harmony 
by the whole congregation as best they could, unaccompanied 
by any instrument, and with the words of every line read out 
by the minister before they were sung. Theatres and places 
of musical entertainment were closed and no public per- 
formance of any sort of music was permitted. By means of 
all these measures the appreciation of good music was 
practically destroyed. 

All this took place before Cromwell became Protector, 
so he must not be held accountable for this violent raid upon 
the art. He was himself fond of music and had a professional 
musician among the members of his household. The art of 
music was however on the threshold of a complete revolution, 
and the music of Purcell stands as it were nicely balanced 
between the past and the future. 

No sooner was the monarchy restored, and with it among 
other good things the choral services of the Church of England, 
than composers and executants sprang up on all sides, who 
set to work to restore to England that musical character 

which had once been her boast. 

Henry Purcell is the greatest and most original genius 
which the English school has ever produced. He was born 
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skill but his own. He seems to have effected great changes 
in the musical world and greatly to have P eased King Charles, 
for lie describes himself as being “ mighty thick with his 
Majesty.” Pelham Humphrey died at the age of 27, but 
his direct influence may be traced in Henry Purcell. It is 
probable that Purcell began to compose at a very early age, 
but his first undoubted work is the music to Shadwell’s 
“Libertine,” which he produced at the age of 18. 

(“Nymphs and Shepherds ” sung here). 

This music was followed by other compositions for dramatic 
works. He was now copyist at Westminster Abbey, and 
wrote at the same time anthems for performance at the 
Abbey. Many of his anthems are still used and are of great 
beauty ; others are rendered impracticable for present use, 
as they were written especially to show off the voice of Gostling, 
a wonderful bass of extraordinary compass. Gostling, Minor 
-anon of Canterbury, and afterwards gentleman extraordinary 

c ■ 5 R°yal, was one of Purcell’s most particular 
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heatrical performances, and about this time he also produced 
he first of hts numerous odes, “an Ode or Welcome song 
for h.s Royal Highness the Duke of York on his return from 
Scotland. Not so many years afterwards Purcell’s com 
position, “ Lillibullero,” was one of the chief factors in driving 

that deluded Prince out of three kingdoms.” 

(“ Lillibullero ” sung here.) 

In 1680, Purcell was appointed organist of Westminster 
Abbey, Dr. Blow resigning in his favour, and for six years 
be dropped all connection with the stage. Two years later 
he was appointed organist of the Chapel Royal, though he 
still retained his post at the Abbey. 

The following year he came forward in a new capacity, 
as a composer of instrumental chamber music, by the publi- 
cation of twelve sonatas of three parts, two violins and a 
basse, to the organ or harpsichord. Each comprises an 
adagio, a fugue, a slow movement and an air. 

Purcell himself declares his object to be “ to give a just imi- 
tation of the most fam’d Italian masters, principally to bring 
the seriousness and gravity of that sort of music into vogue 
and reputation among our countrymen, whose humour ’tis 
Lime now T should begin to loathe the levity and balladry of our 
neighbours.” He confesses the attempt to be bold and daring 
and is not ashamed to own his unskilfulness in the Italian 
language, but that he says is the unhappiness of his education 
which cannot justly be counted his fault. He thinks, however, 
that he is not mistaken in the power of the Italian notes or 
-elegancy of their compositions. It seems likely that it was 
through the king that he became acquainted with Italian 
composers. His special model appears to have been Giovanni 
Battista Vitali, whose sonatas are strikingly similar. That 
Purcell was an admirer of Vitali is attested by the fact that 
he named his eldest son Baptista after him. 

The famous “Golden Sonata,” so called on account of its 
excellence, was of a later date, and foi mod one of a collectio 
of ten which were published in 16b” by his widow. 

(“ The Golden Sonata ,” string quartette two violins, ‘ cello 
and piano, played here). 

In 1686 he returned to dramatic composition, and P™du<*d 
the music for Drvden’s revived tragecy, > ' 
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(“ Pll sail upon the Dogstar sung here). 

A few years afterwards Purcell became involved in a dispute 
with the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. He had received 
money from persons for admission into the organ loft to view 
the Coronation of William and Mary, considering the organ 
loft as his in right of office. An order was issued that unless 
he paid over the money his place should be declared null and 
void. It is presumed some agreement was come to, as he 
retained the appointment till his death. (It is interesting 
to note that the organist exercised similar privileges at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria). 

In the same year he composed music for The Tempest.” 
The songs, “Come unto these yellow sands,” and “ Full Fathom 
Five, have retained uninterrupted possession of the stage 
from that time. 

( hull Fathom Five ” sung have'). 
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proportions, for thus they appear like wit and beauty in the 
same person. Poetry and painting have arrived to perfection 
in our own country, music is yet but in its nonage, a forward 
child who gives hope of what it may be hereafter in England 
when the masters of it shall find encouragement. ’Tis now 
learning Italian, which is its best master, and studying a 
little of the French air to give it somewhat more of gakty 
and fashion. Thus being further from the sun we are of 
later growth than our neighbour countries and must be content 
to shake off our barbarity by degrees. The present age 
seems already disposed to be refined and to distinguish between 
wild fancy and a just humourous composition.” 

( Preludio , Song Tune, Country Dance, Aire, jour instruments). 

In the next year Purcell excelled himself and produced 
his dramatic chef d' oeuvre, “ King Arthur.” From Dryden’s 
dedication it appears that Purcell was consulted by the poet 
as to where the music might be most effectively introduced,, 
and that Dry den acted upon his suggestions. 

(Duet sung here). 


The favourite song from this work is — “ Fairest isle all 
isles excelling ” (sung here). 

It seems strange that this masterpiece, “ King Arthur,” 
should remain unpublished till 1843, a century and a half 
after its production, when it was printed by the Musical 
Antiquarian Society. Four songs, however, had been lost in 
the interval. 

(Violin solo here). 

In 1692, Purcell composed the music for Howard and 
Dryden’s “ Indian Queen,” with the beautiful rondo, “ I 
attempt from Love’s sickness to fly ( sung here). 

The last composition of Purcell, a cantata, From Ro.sj 
Bowers,” bears a striking proof of the fact that however 
much enfeebled bv disease his frame may ha\t been, .is 
mental powers- remained vigorous and unimpaired to the last. 

He died of consumption on Nov. 21st, 1695, and was a " e 
on the night of the following Tuesday at Westminster Abbejv 
under the organ. A tablet above tears i the i inscr: .ph . 

“ Here lyes Henry Purcell, Esq., who left Ons >J 
to that blessed place where onlv his harmony 


